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If “The style is the man,” as Buffon told 
us, it follows that to have a good style one 
must be a good man—or woman—in every 
sense of the word, not only morally but men- 
tally, with every ability and faculty educated 
to advanced development. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the style of a child is immature, 
because the child is immature. The same 
thing is true of many would-be writers. They 
are impelled by ambition to commit them- 
selves to paper before they have developed 
themselves, while their thoughts and their 
ideas are still crude, before they are educated, 
before they have had wide opportunities for 
observation or experience of life, and their lit- 
erary style naturally shows exactly what they 
are. They write as children in the literary art, 
and their writing in consequence has no effect. 
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Even when it is not pitiably weak, there is 
nothing distinctive about it. It lacks the in- 
dividuality that literary work must have to at- 
tract the attention of the reading world. 

Good stylein writing is essential to literary 
success. Even he who has a good story to tell 
will not get a hearing if he cannot tell his story 
well. A good style is of supreme importance, 
and a really good style can be acquired only 
by an all-round development of the powers 
and the faculties of the aspirant for literary 
fame. 

How, then,can a good style be attained? 
Naturally, first of all, by education of the 
ordinary kind. The uneducated man, or the 
half-educated man, cannot hope to write effect- 
ively and well. Apart from the knowledge 
acquired in the lessons learned, the mental 
training of study develops the mind and 
so develops also the form of expression. 
The study of mathematics gives a habit of ex- 
actness, tending toward accuracy in writing. 
The study of history broadens the mind, gives 
an insight into the mysteries of human nature, 
tends to make the student a philosopher, and 
so enhances the ethical value of his literary 
work. The study of the sciences broadens 
the domain of his acquired knowledge, and 
furnishes him with material of which he may 
make effective literary use. The study of 
language acquaints him with the right use of 
words in their finer shades of meaning, the 
wonderful history of speech, and broadens his 
vocabulary so that he is never at a loss for an 
effective phrase orword. So study of every 
kind increases the capacity of the writer and 
gives him greater power to deliver his message 
to the world. Unconsciously the student forms 
his style, adopting the merits of his masters, 
instinctively avoiding their faults, storing up 
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knowledge, and similes, and literary images, 
stirring up all his latent mental faculties, fill- 
ing his mind with ideas, fitting himself in 
every way to be a leader among men. 
Incidentally, while he is studying he is train 
ing his powers of observation and cultivating 
the 


The suc- 


his memory —two things essential for 
acquirement of an effective style. 
cessful writer mast have the power to observe, 
and he must be able to remember accurately 
Either imperfect observation 


what he sees. 


or imperfect memory will make his picture 


false, and mar the impression that he makes, 


whatever the nature of his written work may 


be. The sttident who has not learned to ob 
serve carefully, and whose memory is weak, 
will never be successful in literary work. The 


observation must be trained also in dealing 
with the every-day affairs of surrounding life, 
as well as in the study of the printed book. 
The persistent study of human nature is of 
a good 


vast importance to the writer seeking 


~ 


literary style. The study of a hundred rheto- 
rics will not avail so much as the study of one 
Out of the fulness of the heart 
The 
human nature will always find hearers when he 
talks. 


education, his style will be good, because it is 


human heart. 


the mouth speaketh. man who knows 


Assuming that he has even ordinary 


natural and fresh, because he is saying what 


he knows, and because the story that he tells 
is thrilling through and through with life and 
human interest. 

The literary style of the ordinary man is bad 
because his mind is undeveloped, because his 
knowledge is scant, because his ideas are crude 
and unformed, because he has not been trained 
in the effective use of speech, because he does 
not observe closely and remember well, be- 
cause he does not think clearly, and so does 
not know exactly what he wants to say. To 
get a good style, it is necessary to overcome 
all these deficiencies. Study of books will do 
much. Constant study of human nature will 
do more. Self-development along every line 
is the important thing, and with complete self- 
development will come the effective style. 

With regard to the study of books, the study 
of special treatises, of course, is important, 


together with studies of a general kind. The 
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principles of grammar must be acquired, just 


Study of the 
rhetorics will teach the writer to avoid sole- 


as much as the ability to spell. 


cisms, and explain to him some of the effective 
A really good 
style, however, cannot be acquired from a study 
On the other hand, too close 


principles of the literary art. 


of such books. 


attention to the rules and formulas of the 
rhetorics is likely to make a formal, woodeny, 
and ineffective style. The rhetorics are better 
as teachers of what to avoid than as literary 
guides to follow. They cannot teach good 
style, in the highest sense of the term, for 
good style is not a mechanical art, but the 
product in each individual case of thorough 
self-development. The rhetorics can teach the 
writer what he must not do, but, having learned 
that. he must work out his own destiny. They 
can illustrate for his benefit a few of the tricks 
of the literary trade, but the mere balancing of 
the 


make an effective literary style. 


words ideas will not 


Study of the 
rhetorics is good, but the essential thing is 


and antithesis of 


the broadening, and developing, and storing of 
the writer’s mind. 

Study of the best writers also will give im- 
portant help. Man is an imitative animal, and 
life observation, rather 
is his customary guide. So it is 
Study of the 


in all the affairs of 
than instinct, 
with regard to literary work. 
classics reveals to some extent the method of 
their writers, and the student of the literary art 
learns to do his own work better by observing 
how others have done theirs well. If he has 
trained his mind carefully and realizes what his 
object is, he will never be guilty of servile 
imitation. He will study effects and the causes 
that produce them in a broad philosophical 
way, not with any idea of setting to work to 
produce the same effects in the same way, 
but to get general ideas for application accord- 
ing to his own ideas in his own special case. 
From the beginning constant writing—as a 
rule, not for publication—is an invaluable aid 
toward securing a good literary style. In liter- 
ary work, as in other kinds of effort, we learn 
by doing. It is well to keep a philosophical 
journal, noting down events, ideas, comments, 
The note-book habit 


Letter- 


suggestions, every day. 
should be acquired and encouraged. 
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writing is a great aid in the formation of an 
effective style. The practice of verse-writing 
is invaluable, because experience in writing 
within the limitations of rhyme and meter, com- 
pelling a right choice of words and an effective 
collocation of them, tends to the development of 
a rhythmical and snappy style. It is better 
to write humorous verse than to aim at writing 
poetry. Terseness and brevity can be ac- 
quired by practice in condensation—taking a 
newspaper article a column long, for instance, 
and putting the substance of it into two hun- 
dred words. Such practice is invaluable. The 
writer should study the dictionary and the 
hand-books of synonyms, to enlarge his vocabu- 
lary and acquirea habit of fine discrimination 
in the use of words. The study of foreign 


languages helps greatly, especially study of 
those languages from which come many English 
words. The writer, or the would-be writer, 
should write much every day, trying always to 
do his best, to avoid a careless style of expres- 
sion, and to make his work effective. Occa- 
sionally he may produce something in the way 
of original work that will be worth printing. 
If he perseveres, such occasions will be more 
frequent. He will find that writing is a natural 
and easy habit, he will have no difficulty in 
expressing his ideas, and his writing will have 
an individuality that may easily be recognized. 
That is the way to acquire a good literary 
Style. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





SOME LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS. 


When a boy, in New York, I caught the 
Autograph fever, but it did not linger long. 
Requesting the favors by letter, I formed quite 
a collection of autographs; but in the many 
years since then they nearly all have been 
given away to those having larger and more 
important collections. These few sentiments 
are transcribed from answers received : — 

Alice Cary, the elder of the Cary sisters, 
sent this beautiful quatrain, signed, that I do 
not find in her published poems : — 


“* Where no low thoughts of self intrude, 
Angels adjust our rights ; 
But love that seeks its selfish good 
Dies in its own delights.” 


In reply to a question addressed to the 
Quaker Poet, Whittier, as to the pronunciation 
of the title to his popular poem, “ Maud Mul- 
ler,” whether he intended it as spelt or, as in 
German, with dots over the u, Miiller, he 
answered : — 

“]T thought I knew, when I wrote the verses, 
but, having been asked the question, I find I 
am certain no longer. So thee may pronounce 
it as thee will.” 

Seba Smith, whose wife was “Thy Friend,” 
the poetess, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, once 


famous himself as the political satirist, Major 
Jack Downing, quoted : — 
‘* Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.”’ 
William Cullen Bryant sent, over his signa- 
ture, an autograph copy of a quatrain from 
his poems that will live as long as anything 
else that ever he wrote : — 


“ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again ; 
The unnumbered years of God are hers ; 
While Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers.”’ 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, besides a 
pleasant personal note, wrote this couplet on 
the envelope flap :— 

** If such a trifle is a treasure, 

My autograph I send with pleasure.” 
Some years later, when I asked for his kindly 
criticism by letter upon an English translation 
of mine of “The Battle,” by Schiller, in 
which I had used “did roam” instead of 
“roams,” for the sake of the rhyme, to enda 
couplet, he gave his opinion, using a happy 
phrase, worthy of repetition : — 

“*Did roam’ will never do; it is the mere 
desperation of rhyming necessity.” 

George Birdseye. 


Lynn, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
it any that 


The pages of THE WRITER 


and to contribute to ideas may 
occur to them. 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; 


about 1,000 words. 


the idea! length is 
* a ~ 

Provided one has any talent at all for writ- 

ing, perseverance and hard work are doubtless 

Miss 

Anne Warner sustains this view in some ad- 


the most important assistants to success. 


vice she has given to people who want to know 
*“ how to begin to bean author.” Miss Warner 
says: ‘“ Here are a few directions, which if ex- 
plicitly followed will prove one talented — or 
the reverse: Write fifty stories, each as good 


as you can possibly do. As fast as they are 
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finished submit them (enclosing return envel- 
When they come back, read them care- 
fully over and if possible to improve them do 
so to the best of yourability. Havea book and 
keep track of where each one goes and send 
to ten different editors. When the 
fiftieth story has come back the tenth time, if 
not one has been accepted, it is wisestto give 


opes). 


each 


up. But if one can persevere to write fifty 
stories and tosend each out ten times, some 
will be accepted.” 


+ 
* * 


The political campaign is fortunately over, 
but speech-makers we have always with us, and 
so suggestions about speech-making always are 
inorder. Those who believe that nothing good 
can come out of Tammany will have to admit 
that these suggestions given to Tammany 
McClellan cam- 
paign are pointed, practical, and sensible: — 


” 


“ spell-binders ” during the 


A campaign speech is not judged by its length. 

If you must put fire-works into your speech, put them where 
they will light up a solid argument. 

Don’t content yourself with amusing your audience; give 
them at least one wholesome and convincing argument. 

To entertain an audience is all right, but let the entertainment 
be at the expense ot the opposition, 

There is no better way of winning an audience than to illus- 
trate a point by a good story. 

4 good story well told makes admirers for the speaker, but 
when told to illustrate a point makes an impression upon the 
audience and votes for the ticket. 

We should not overestimate our own powers of oratory, but 
should take ourselves into our own confidence, and if we con- 
clude that we can't make an extemporaneous speech that will 
fill the bill, we should not be too self-opinionated to prepare 
and commit our speeches to memory. 

Don’t rely for applause on the mere mention of a leader’s or a 
prominent candidate’sname. Such applause does n’t make a 
ingle vote. 

Don’t talk merely: say something. 
When candidates or other speakers are waiting to be heard, 
You may bea candi- 
date or ‘‘ another”’ speaker yourself some day. 

If you haven’t anything to say that will make votes, for 


*cut it short ’’ and give them a chance. 


heaven’s sake avoid saying anything that will lose votes. 


* 
* * 


Point and brevity are the prime qualities of 
the successful manuscript. Frederick W. 
Seward said that when he first started in at 
newspaper work Thurlow Weed said to him: 
“]T will give you two rules to begin with. 
First, never write anything without some defi- 
nite point and purpose; second, when you 
have written something, take your pen and go 
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over it to see how many words and sentences 
you can strike out and how much you will 
thereby improve the article.” It was good 
advice; and it is just as good now as it was 
in the days of Thurlow Weed. 


* 
- * 


Another warning example for the rhetorics 
is the newspaper paragraph which says: — 
Rev. — 


— of the senior class at Yale Seminary supplied 


the pulpit at the Congregational Church last Sunday, and the 
church will now be closed for three weeks for repair 


* 
* * 


Subscribers for THE WRITER will note that 
the addresses of the wrappers of this issue are 
written by hand, with the date of expiration of 
subscription omitted. The explanation is that 
the bindery from which THE WRITER is mailed 
has been visited by fire, and the type of its 
mailing lists has been destroyed. Remittances 
from subscribers whose subscriptions have 
expired, however, need not be delayed on this 
account. In fact they will be appreciated just 
now rather more than usual. W. H. H. 

sciaioeiibi Bic 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


If I may beallowed to reply to my own ques- 
tion as to the history of the expression ‘so 


long 


~? 


* let me say that it was used by Walt 


Whitman as long ago as 1867. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison makes it used in 1864. 

I should still be obliged for information as 
to its locality and origin, as the conjectures of 
wise men and students are so wide apart. 


Boston, Mass. Minne C. Clark. 


—E > —— 


WRITING FOR DOLLARS. 


Why is there such a decay in our current 
literature? Why does this age, which is pro- 
ducing such volumes, not produce a Dickens, 
a Thackeray, a Shakspere, a Macaulay ? 

There has never been an age in the world 
when there were such volumes of literature 
produced —the market is literally flooded — 
and there was never an age of the world when 
there was such a demand for literature. 
There are more people reading to-day than 


ever before, yet we hear it said daily that this 


author or that author has not written anything 


that will live, and I ask, why? To my mind 


there is but one answer—commercialism. 
Authors are writing to-day for compensation 
livelihood. 


majority of them is not, “ Will this live, will it 


and for The question with the 
elevate humanity?”, but “ Will it sell, will 
there be money in it?” 


In the classic days of Greece and Rome 
there was no money in literature. Virgil, 
Tacitus, Livy, Homer, and Herodotus did not 
write for money. Inthe classic days of Eng- 
land her authors did not write for money. O 
for the day when authors will look beyond the 
dollar, and literature will be produced for its 
intrinsic merit! ‘Then, and not until then, 
shall we again have an age of classics, and 
produce a literature that will live and influence 
the coming generations and the future civiliza- 
tions. Sidney C. Tapp. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


— . 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Fred Gilbert Blakeslee, whose story, ‘* The 
Broken Foil,” appeared in the Novemberissue 
of Lippincett’s Magazine, is the military in- 
structor of the West Middle District School of 
Hartford, Conn. He has made a special study 
of the art of fencing, from a historical stand- 
point, and is the author of a book, “Sword Play 
for Actors,’’in which he has adapted the an- 
cient and modern systems of fence soas to meet 


His book has 


won the endorsement of many of the leading 


the requirements of the stage. 


actors and fencing masters, and is recognized 
as a standard guide for the proper presenta- 
tion of stage combats. Mr. Blakeslee is also 
the author of the articles on “ Fencing” and 


“Swords” in the “ Encyclopedia Americana,” 
and he has written regarding the sword and its 
methods of use for the 


Les lie’s, 


though most of his literary work is done in the 


Theatre, Pearson's, 


Health, and other publications. Al- 


line of special articles, he occasionally writes a 
short story for some magazine or newspaper. 
Most of his stories, like his articles, relate in 
some way to the dexterous use of the sword. 


Hunt Brisbane, whose 


‘*With You,” in the November Cosmopolitan 


Margaret poem, 


Mr. Bailey Millard pronounced a “specimen 
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of perfect verse,” is a native of Mississippi, and 
is the wife of Dr. Howard Brisbane, of New 
Orleans, a grandson of Albert Brisbane, one of 
the founders of Brook Farm, and the father of 
Arthur Brisbane of editorial fame. Mrs. Bris- 
bane had poems published in the licksburg 
Herald before she entered her teens, and the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat has published 
many of her poems and short stories. She has 
also had poems accepted by Scrzdner’s Maga 
sine, the Cosmopolitan, and Harper's Bazar. 
She is now gathering her poems in book form, 
and she has a volume of short stories almost 
ready for publication. 

Frances Davidge, the author of ‘*‘ The Game 
and the Candle,” in the November Smart Sez, 
is a resident of New York, but spends much of 
her time abroad. ** The Game and the Candle” 
was published as anovelette in the Smart Sez, 
and has since appeared complete in book form. 
It is a discussion of the modern social condi- 
tions in New York, and develops to an unusual 
solution and ending, its final question being 
whether the disregard of the sacredness of 
human life, in itself, is ever justifiable, and 
last 


disagreement about 


has 
the 
‘The 
Misfit Crown,” dealt with the modern view of 


the murder committed in its pages 
given rise to much 
book. Miss Davidge’s former book, 
the divorce question, the scene of the story 


being laid in England and on the continent. 


Winifred M. Kirkland, whose story, “A 
Room-mate Reform Movement,” was printed 
in St. Nicholas for November, is a teacher of 
English in Miss Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr, 
Penn. She is a graduate of Vassar, in the 
class of 1897. Her first story, “An Interview 
Youth's 
Companion three years ago, and she has since 
that fact, 
most of her work goes to the Companion. In 
December, 1903, the Metropolitan published 
a story by her, entitled “ Luella’s Love Story,” 


with Constance,” appeared in the 


had various stories in paper. In 


and the AZ¢/antic for September, 1904, had a 
In St. Nicho- 
las for November, 1904, she had a story of 
The 
humorous essay is the sortof writing that Miss 


humorous essay, “ My Clothes.” 


boarding-school life, called “ Little X.”’ 
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Kirkland most enjoys, but she finds a greater 
demand for stories for girls. She says that 
the story of hers that people have liked best 
was “ The Bishop and the Baby,” which ap- 
peared in the Youth's Companion in January, 
1902. 


Edwin Bateman Morris, whose story, “An 
Overlooked Understudy,” was printed in Af- 
pleton’s Booklovers Magazine for November, 
was born in Philadelphia, and studied archi- 
tecture at the University of Pennsylvania, from 
1904. While at 
the University he was known chiefly for his 


which he was graduated in 


short stories in the Red and Blue, the literary 
sheet of the University, which he edited fora 
couple of years, and for a comic opera which 
he wrote every year for the architectural de- 
partment, and which has now become one of 
the manners and customs of the University. 
Mr. Morris earns his living by being an archi- 
tect, and says he found so much interest and 
color among the members of that profession 
that he simply had to write a little story about 
them. The result was the story which the 


Booklovers Magazine has published, and 
which is, by the way, his only recognized liter 
ary effort. He believes that there isa great 
neld among these interesting people which 
nobody but one of them can explore, and he is 
trying to do it. He is at present engaged 


upon work suggested by them. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, whose story, “ An 
Experiment in Poverty,” was printed in the 
American Illustrated Magazine for November, 
was born in Pittsburg, and is the wife of Dr. 
Marshall Mrs. 


has been writing for onlytwo years, and says 


Stanley Rinehart. Rinehart 
that she began with poems, as she supposes 


every writer does. Although she was quite suc- 


cessful in placing her poetry, the short story 


appeals to her more, and she has sold stories to 
Pearson's, Munsey’s, theA merican Lilustrated 
Magazine,the Woman's Home Companion, the 
Youth's Companion, anda number of lesser 
The January number of the A//- 
Story Book will have the first installment of a 


magazines. 


serial by her. Mrs. Rinehart says that writing 


is to her arecreation only, as she has not time 
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to work at it seriously, and she adds that she 
would rather base her claim to fame on her three 
boys than on any of her literary productions. 
Helen Rowland, whose poem, “When We 
Read the Rubaiyat,” was published in the 
October Critic, is the author of “ The Digres- 
sions of Polly,” a book in which flirtation, 
love, and matrimony are held up to the light 
and turned all the way ’round in a series of 
the 
The book was published last spring by 
the Baker & Taylor Company. and is now ip 
fifth The 
Washington, and has lived there most of her 
life. 


lege of Oratory, Boston, when she was in her 


lovers’ dialogues, through which story 


runs. 


its edition. author was. born in 


She was graduated at the Emerson Col- 


early teens, and had a strong desire to go on 


the stage. She returned to Washington, 
where she did some successful public reading, 


and she claims that in her heart of hearts she 
still has a secret belief that the stage has lost 
a great actress, while the literary profession 
When the 
theatrical passion died out, she returned to 
her former life of pink teas and flirtation with 
such zest that her family lost hope that she 


has gained only a third-rate star. 


would ever accomplish anything. Her father’s 
death, however. changed all this, and she be- 
came the mainstay of her family through her 
pen. The first article she wrote she sold to 
the Washington Post, and afterward she wrote 
regularly for that paper, and received there 
most of her training. Later she’ became a 
member of the staff of the New York Sunday 
Press, where she wrote fiction, human-nature 
editorials, verse, and fairy stories for grown- 
ups. It was there that she began the “ Polly 
Dialogues,” into which she put all the obser- 
“When 
that vein gave out,” she says, “1 married Mr. 


vations culled from a varied career. 


Gilbert Claude Lutz, a newspaper illustrator 
of New York—and struck a new one. I be- 
gan writing ‘ The Honeymoon Conversations,’ 
which have been published serially in a syndi- 
cate of newspapers throughout the country, as 
were the ‘ Polly Dialogues.’”” Mrs. Lutz lives 
now in her husband’s studio, at the top of a 
big old house, where she says they sit by a log 
fire, under a Japanese umbrella, and work 





together. She finds this lots of fun, except 
when her husband gets mad at being turned 
into material, and she objects to being used as 
a model for the latest lady-criminal or runaway 
Jjuchess. Regarding the verses, “When We 
Read the Rubaiyat,” “Do 
you want to know why I am not a famous 
It is all the fault of Miss Gilder. 


verses were sold to the Critic seven years ago. 


Mrs. Lutz says: 


poet? Those 
At least Miss Gilder accepted them then, and 
promised to print them in a month or two, and 
send acheck.” During all these years Mrs. 
Lutz says she has never opened her mouth in 
question or protest, but she adds: * Would n't 
a wait like that strangle the poetic passion?” 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that the 
Critic in its announcement for October said: 
“The October Critic, especially well filled 
with verse, has the unusual luck to possess 
‘When We Read the Rubaiyat,’ a charming 
Mrs. 
Lutz received her first encouragement in verse- 
writing from Zzfe, which bought a poem, 
called “A Modern Play,” which was published 
and paid for promptly. The 7heater Maga- 
zine published the best verses she ever wrote, 
called “An Old-Time Actor,” 
says it never paid a cent, in spite of repeated 
promises. 


Open-air poem by Helen Rowland.” 


for which she 
When she was on the Mew York 
Press. Mrs. Lutz was often consistently called 
upon to write bits of verse at the very last 
minute to fill up short spaces in the make-up, 
and once she says the editors locked her in 
her private room, declaring that they would 


not let finished 


had 
and a half inches of rhyme. 
“Bobby Wants a Wife,” which she has always 


regarded as “a very good bit”—for her. 


her out until she four 


The result was 


Edith Tatum, whose story, “Queen of She- 
ba,” is printed in Good Housekeeping for De- 
cember, is Mrs. George H. Tatum, and lives in 
Greenwich, Alabama. She has been writing 
* Queen of Sheba, ”’ ac- 
cepted by Goed Housekeeping \ast spring, 
her fourth attempt at story writing, and her 
first dialect sketch. 


tor only a short time. 


was 


Since selling the story, 
Mrs. Tatum has placed seven others. She is 
now at work on her first long story, a serial, 
“ Brave Hearts and True: A Tale of the Civil 
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War, ”’ written at the special request of the pub- 
lishers of the Guzdon. Her first novel is all 
planned, characters, plot, and all,even a few 
scenes written, but she has put it away to de- 
velop until she is better prepared to handle it, 
as she realizes her inexperience and thinks that 
Mrs. 


Tatum says that she was prepared for very up- 


the subject is too good to be spoiled. 


hill progress and many disappointments, for 
she began at the very bottom — even sending 
out her first manuscripts tightly rolled — but 
she has met with much kindness and consid 
eration and has received a great deal of help 
from hints in the letters of various editors. 
Henry Tyrrell, the author of the story, “A 
Tea at Sherry’s,” in the November Wetrepoli- 
fan, is a staff writer on the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion of the Mew York Sunday World, and con- 
fines himself largely to topics of the theatre. 
He is the 
Mazazine, and he writes the dramatic 


77 A 


echo of the visit of Count 


a regular contributor to Theatre 


reviews 
forthe Forum. 


Tea at Sherry’s” is an 


Robert de Montes- 
quiou, the Parisian poet-conferencier, to New 
York two or three yearsago. A one-act play of 
Mr. Tyrrell’s, “ The System of Dr. Tarr,” based 
upon the tale by 


Poe, ran one hundred per- 
The De- 
< Provencal 
Troubadours, and the Courts of Love,” 


by Mr. 


Emma Calvé 


formances in New York last season. 


cember Crzéic has an article on 
written 


Mme. 


Tyrrell in collaboration with 


+. 


LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Author and the Publisher — The roy- 
alty plan is a better one for both author and 
} 


CURRENT 


publisher, because it eliminates the clement of 
there is 
If the 


author sells for a net amount, and then is able 


chance and makes each one feel that 


no unjust appropriation on either side. 


to figure that a royalty would have brought 


him more, he never afterward feels quite 


happy toward that publisher in his heart, and 
ifa publisher buys a manuscript outright and 
fails to realize on it what he thinks he should, 
he is more than likely to find a recollection of 


the 


matter in his mind when he comes to 


dicker for another book by the same man. 


As an instance of how the matter works, Jack 





London sold outright to the Macmillan Com- 
pany “The Call of the Wild” for less than 
one-tenth what the return to him would have 
been had he waited and taken his royalty of 
ten per cent. Of course the purchase price 
was fixed by comparison with what he had re- 
ceived on royalty from previous books, neither 
he nor any one, excepting, perhaps, the astute 
publishers, foreseeing how widely the book 
would sell. It is a strongly-disputed point 
whether ten percent. of the profit is all that 
an author ought to ask. 


It seems a ridicu- 


lously small return at first sight. In his posi- 
tion as creator of the thing, he naturally feels 
that he is entitled to be counted as half, at 
F if- 
a half that 
each book brings does not seem exactly fair. 


least, in the distribution of the 


rewards. 
out of 


teen cents the dollar and 


But publishers generally seem to be agreed — 


and in more than one case they have put forth 


a] 


the figures to show that they are right — that 
the allowance to the author of this percentage 


for any ordinary circulation obtaned repre- 


si 


sents as near an even division of the profits as 
human ingenuity has 
The explanation is, of course, that the pub- 


been able to devise. 
lisher does not by any means get a dollar and 


a half for each book sold. That is the retail 
the book 
The 


author’s royalty brings this margin cown to 


] 


price, and the bookseller receives 


from the publisher for ninety cents. 
seventy-five, and, allowing a like per cent. as 
publisher's profit, there is only sixty cents per 
copy, at the outside, to pay a!l the expense of 


printing, and binding, and and 


This experience has shown to 


advertising, 
putting out. 
be about the cost of issue per copy, and for 
any ordinary edition is probably wholly fair. 
With extraordinary sales, however, the profit 
to the publisher is much greater, and there- 
fore the return allowed the author should be 
more. The fairest contract would be one pro- 
viding for ten per cent. up toa given number 
of copies — say 15,000 —and an additional per 
cent. on all copies sold above that number — 
Warren Cheney, in Sunset Magazine for No- 
vember. 

Literary Borrowing. — Many thousands of 
people were astonished when they read “ The 


Masqueraders.”” None of them were half so 
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startle] as the author when she found an ar- 
ticle in the Critic for June suggesting the 
possibility of bold literary borrowing in that 
novel. A singular parallelism between Mrs. 
Thurston’s unusual plot and that of a story 
by Mr. Zangwill, entitled **The Premier and 
the Painter,” was pointed out. In fact, the 
main incidents in both stories were shown to 
be identical. Mrs. Thurston admits that she 
was angry when she saw the heading of the 
article. Astonishment of a different kind 
succeeded as the clever novelist perused the 
argument. Her defence is an emphatic denial 
of any knowledge whatsoever concerning Mr. 
Zangwill’s story. Its pre-existence had never 
been called to her attention, even through a 
discussion of the plot in her presence. Her 
emphatic assertion is reinforced by the con- 
sideration that it would be insensate folly for 
a novelist who had already made a success to 
pilfer the plot of a story by a living author. 
The denial is universally accepted in good 
faith because it is entirely convincing. 

Similar parallelisms of plots are not uncom- 
mon. A reviewer working steadily finds them 
with such regularity that they attract only his 
passing attention. Sometimes the oddity of 
coincidences in the plots of nevels is almost 
beyond comprehension. While the romantic 
novel of the “ cape and sword ” variety was in 
vogue general ideas duplicated themselves in 
many books. Perhaps the most peculiar in- 
stance was the simultaneous publication of 
two novels dealing with an authentic plot to 
rescue Charles I. when he was held prisoner 
by the Scottish army. Two principals were 
concerned. An English writer took one of 
these men as the hero and chief mover in the 
plot. An American writer took the other man 
as his hero. Each composed his book in the 
form of memoirs. Yet there was absolutely 
no possibility of communication between the 
two romancists, who were separated by 3,000 
miles of ocean. The general resemblance of 
the books dealing with “love behind the 
throne” in a mythical kingdom or principality 
was commonly discerned by readers and re- 
viewers. 


Another singular instance of parallelism was 
that between Maude Wilder Goodwin's “ Head 


of a Hundred,” published in 1895, and Mary 
Johnston’s “To Have and to Hold,” published 
in gor. The starting point in both beoks 
was the arrival in Virginia among the first 
cargo of wives for the colonists of a beautiful 
woman who had fled to escape an unwelcome 
suitor. The developments have much in com- 
mon. Yet it would seem that Miss Johnston 
had no suspicion cf the prior use of the inci- 
dent. Somebody has suggested ingeniously 
enough that there is a “literary germ” which 
accounts for these parallelisms. Perhaps by 
the literary germ is meant thought waves, 
which are received and registered by several 
sensitive minds and stored for future use. At 
least literary parallelisms are frequent in our 
day of novels innumerable and magazines by 
the score that weigh down bookstall and news- 
stand and engage thousands of pens. 

Charges of plagiarism on account of resem- 
blances are no longer considered tenable, not- 
withstanding the decision of the Chicago 
Court that “ Cyrano de Bergerac ” was pilfered 
from a ridiculous drama by a resident of the 
Windy City, and the recent decision of a Brit- 
ish jury giving $15,000 damages to a man who 
wrote the “ book ” of a musical comedy which 
happened to have the same scene as “ The 
Cingalee.” — Philadelphia Press. 

The Demand for Short Stories —“ The 
person who can write good short stories has 
the greatest opportunity open to any class of 
people in the world to-day, both for remunera- 
tion and chance to gain a reputation. He 
does not necessarily have to be one of great 
literary attainments, if he can put a living in- 
terest into what he writes.” 

This was the statement of Frederick M. 
Smith, assistant editor of a popular weekly, 
who is visiting in Worcester, made to a re- 
porter for the Ze/egram while he was talking 
about the opportunities in the field of story 
writing. Mr. Smith looks after short stories 
for his paper, doing special lines of work in 
story writing himself. He receives between 
150 and 200 stories a week, but says the 
larger magazines and papers are short of 
good stories. There is a dearth of good 
short stories, and a crying demand from pub- 
lishers for more, and it makes no difference 
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who the writer is, if the story has interest, he 
will be rewarded, and liberally, too, for his 
effort. 

“] think the field offered the short story 
writer to-day is more attractive than any 
other line of endeavor,” said Mr. Smith. “It 
has not been long since the magazines of first 
water considered a cent a word rather liberal 
pay for a story. 
material has 


But the demand for reading 
so advanced that the larger 
magazines are now fighting for the same 
grade of story at five cents a word or better. 
Not only has the price advanced, but the 
censorship, or rather the standard of excel- 
lence, has changed, and is in favor of the 
writer. It does not require the literary bril- 
liancy to-day to get stories on the market it 
did ten years ago. 

“The main requirement is that the. story 
must have interest. It must tell something 
and tel] it in a pleasing manner. 
sentence even must 


The first 
interest. Sluggish sto- 
ries are not wanted by the reader, and the 
publisher is catering to the reader. He wants 
only what pleases his readers. 

“The society story is a great favorite now. 
It is natural that people like to read some- 
thing different from their own experiences 
when it is well told. Ordinary readers like, 
therefore, to read of the doings of royalty, 
the four hundred, the 
regarded in 


exclusive few who 


are the public 


mind as the 


makers of society. It takes them away from 
their own plane, and gives them enjoyment 
which they could not find in anything dealing 
with their own life experiences, no matter how 
well told such a story might be. 
difference they like. 


It is the 
“ Outdoor stories are popular. People like 
to read of the experiences of field and wood. 
There is something about the atmosphere 
which they seem to demand in those stories. 
Such stories are readily taken by _ pub- 
With the outdoor stories there isa 
new feature which affords good opportunity 
for the writer. 


lishers. 


The magazines to-day havea 
great liking for pictures 
tell the story. 
used is 


will 
A picture which is 
as good as copy for the maga- 
It must be a picture that is well 


which help 


well 


zine. 
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selected for the story. A person may take 
many pictures to illustrate his story, but 
which would offer no special interest, while 
another person writing the same story 
would take one or two pictures, but well 
selected, that will double the interest of the 
article. 

“ Detective stories of the new school are in 
great demand. I do not mean the Old S!euth 
or Captain Carter, or any of that class, where 
the chief element inthe story is bluster, blood, 
and thunder, and killing of the characters in 
rapid succession, till none are left to tell the 
story. It is the detective story where the 
chief element is the mental side, which carries 
out the well organized development of an in- 
tricate and exciting plot, a story of situations, 
and thrilling and reasonable, not made grue- 
some and uncanny by constant catastrophe, giv- 
ing a touch of romance mingled with comedy. 
Detective stories of that class are to-day wel- 
comed by the reader, and hence are wanted 
by the publishers. They are on a much 
higher plane than the old-school 
stories and such 


detective 
are not objectionable for 
children. 

“ There is a wrong conception among many 
people about the way the publishers handle 
Stories offered them. It seems to be a preva- 
lent notion that copy is oftentimes not read 
because the writer happened to be some per- 
son not known to the publisher. 


serious mistake. 


That is a 
It is not a question with the 
publisher who wrote the story. It would be 
treated just the same in most cases if there 
were nothing known as to the writer. It would 
not be fair to say that Kipling or Hall Caine 
or that class of men would not now receive 
prompter attention because of their signature, 
as people demanded their work, but an article 
which has the merit in it gets attention, and if 
the merit is sufficient it gets the writer the pay 
for it. 

“The field of contributors is so smail pub- 
lishers cannot afford to wait for men with 
established reputation. They are willing and 
anxious to help men gain reputations as 
writers if they show ability. Large publishers 
gladly develop new talent if brilliant. They 
want it. 











* The cheap popular magazines play an im- 
portant part in the education of the masses of 
readers. They furnish a sort of primary de- 
partment, which graduates the reader to the 
higher priced and better edited magazine. 
talked with a representative of one of the 
great magazines of the country a few days ago, 
who told me that the cheaper magazines do 
not really compete with the higher grades at all, 
but rather help their business. They make, he 
said, new readers every year. They teach the 
people to read current publications, and soon 
they begin to want better thought. They 


naturally turn to the higher literary publica- 
tions. 

“I wish to emphasize the fact that a good 
business story is just now about the right 
thing. A story dealing with the rise to fortune 
or fame of some well known character makes a 
big hit. The series of stories which was printed 
in a magazine not long since, which told the his- 
tory of anumber of the captains of industry, is 
of a most popular class of story. It offers not 
alone interesting reading, but it gives the 
young reader concrete examples of the pos- 
sibilities of life. Such things are quickly 
taken by publishers. 

“If I were giving, briefly, the requirements 
of the present-day story, I should say a story 
of a good deal of action, with some good ele- 
ments of adventure over which is spread a 
sauce of love. This sort of a story, told well, 
not too long, will pay, and there will be no 
trouble in disposing of it.” 

Asked what he thought of newspaper work 
as a training school for magazine writers, Mr. 
Smith said: “ Many of the greatest magazine 
writers and editors to-day started as news- 
paper reporters. The newspaper education 
is certainly desirable for any line of life work, 


specially story-writing.” —-Worcester Telegram. 





Successful Playwriting. — Are the profits 
of successful playwriting so great as they 
seem? Is the author of a play which simul- 
taneously is being performed on three conti- 
nents to be looked upon in the same light as 
the discoverer of arich gold mine? The an- 
swer to the first question is no, and to the sec- 
ond question it is yes; for the manwho discov- 
ers the mine and he who exploits it are gener- 
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ally not the same. ‘The author has staked his 
time and the manager has staked his money; 
the author is the discoverer and the manager 
is the exploiter, and the exploiter’s money 
always commands the greater part of the re- 
turns. Nevertheless, the returns tothe author 
are very large, set off against the time some 
single play has taken him in the writing. But 
how much experience has he generally had to 
acquire before he has been able to achieve his 
success? Ten years of fruitless effort is the 
average lot of the playwrig’it before he finds 
himself with a reputation; ten years in which 
with one play after another he batters at the 
doors of the managers. There are exceptions, 
and notable ones, but most of the solid 
achievement is based on such a foundation of 
tim: and untiring effort.— Chester Bailey Fer- 
nald, in Sunset Magazine. 
2 - a 
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The Bachelor Magazine (New York)isa 
new periodical devoted entirely to the inter- 
ests of men. Stories, verses, descriptive arti- 
cles, and half-tone illustrations will be used, 
and space will also be devoted to yachting, 
automobiling, golf, and other sports. Reed 


Carradine is the editor. 


A collection of the letters of the late Laf- 
cadio Hearn will be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin,& Company. The collection will be 
edited by Ferris Greenslet, with the collabora- 
tion of Mrs. Hearn and Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
the literary executor, and will contain a bio- 
graphical outline. 


The Mother's Magazine is anew monthly 
magazine, published by the David C. Cook 
Company, of Chicago. 

The editorial offices of Floral Life have 
been moved from Springfield, Ohio, to New 
York city. D. J. Thomas is the editor of the 
magazine. 

The January issue of Country Life in 
America will mark the consolidation of the 
Country Calendar and Country Life in Amer- 
ica. 

The Era Magazine,of Deposit, N. Y., has 
discontinued publication. 


The Woman's Home Companion is to be 
enlarged, and new departments and special 


features will be added. 


The Joha Lane Company, the Bodley Head, 
is the full name of the incorporated publish- 
ing house in New York, formerly the Ameri- 
can branch of the English house. Rutger 
Bleecker Jewett, the vice-president of the new 
company, is the managing director. Asso- 
ciated with him onthe board of directors are 
Trask, W. and 
Acosta Nichols. The new company will fol- 


Spencer Robert DeForest, 


low the general style of publications already 
associated with the name of the Bodley Head, 
and plans to extend and broaden the scope of 


the /nf@rnational Studio. 


The New York Independent offers a prize 
of twenty-five dollars for the best cover design 
adapted for its special monthly numbers in 
1906. Designs must be suitable for printing 


in one color. 
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